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NEW ACCESSIONS IN THE CLAS- 
SICAL DEPARTMENT 

II. THE DISKOS-THROWER 




HEAD OF THE STATUETTE 

AMONG the bronzes in the recent 
accessions to the collection of 
Greek and Roman art the statu- 
ette of the Diskos-thrower de- 
serves the first place. The figure itself, 
excluding the modern base and the dis- 
kos in the upraised left hand, measures a 
trifle over nine inches (23 cm.) in height; 
it is cast solid, and its present color is a 
very dark myrtle green, quite lustrous in 
the parts which have not been affected by 
corrosion. Its provenance has not yet been 
ascertained. When acquired by the Mu- 
seum certain portions of the surface 
were coated with a crusty patina, which 
was removed by Mr. Alfred Andre of 
Paris, with his usual skill, so that no 
details of the modelling are now ob- 
scured. The left foot and the greater 
part of the right arm are missing, but for- 
tunately these are not essential in show- 
ing the movement of the figure. From 
the analogy of a design on an unpublished 
red-figured vase of about the same period, 



in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford* 
which shows a young disk-thrower in 
a similar attitude, we may infer that 
the missing arm was held downward, 
somewhat bent at the elbow, with 
the hand extended. The significance 
of the pose, and the archaeological im- 
portance of the statuette, will be dis- 
cussed later, but for the moment let us 
consider what it will offer to the average 
student of art — to the one, that is, whose 
eye is trained to an appreciation of beauty 
in various forms, but with no specific 
interest in Greek sculpture, or knowledge 
of the processes by which it rose from 
its early crudities to perfection. 

He will see, first of all, the splendidly 
shaped figure of a youth, every part of 
whose body is developed with that har- 
mony of relation to every other part 
which Greek sculpture has taught us to 
have been the ideal of Greek athletic 
training. If he looks at the figure from 
the front the proportions appear slender, 
owing to the relatively small size of the 
head and the length of the legs, yet when 
he comes to examine it in detail he will 
find that the shoulders are massive, and 
that the neck, arms, and calves are unus- 
ually large. Seen from front or behind 
the thighs are slender, but in profile they 
too are of unusual size. All these de- 
partures from the customary proportions 
of the statues of Greek athletes are evi- 
dently intentional, and give an added 
impression of strength and sturdiness to 
the figure as a whole. 

Examined from different points of view, 
it will be found equally good, equally in- 
teresting, from all sides. The manner in 
which the toes clutch the ground shows 
that the attitude is not one of repose, but 
the beginning of or preparation for intense 
action; yet everywhere the line of equi- 
librium falls vertically through the centre 
of the figure, giving it a perfect sense 
of poise, and from every point of view 
the outlines make a beautiful succes- 
sion of subtle curves, from head to foot. 
The modeling, like the pose, seems ex- 
tremely simple, yet were an artist to 
try to draw or model the figure he would 
probably find this simplicity one of its 
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most elusive qualities; for it is the sim- 
plicity of a master, most exacting to 
the copyist, as the slightest departure 
from its lines in any detail would result 
in a distorted effect of the whole. The 
rendering of the body will therefore be 
recognized as masterly judged by any 
standard, but certain shortcomings can 
readily be detected which appear in- 
consistent with the general perfection 
of the modeling, and which will no doubt 
be perplexing to those who are not fa- 
miliar with the history of Greek sculpture. 
The front of the torso, for example, is 
somewhat flat and hard in comparison 
with the rest of the figure, and the hips 
are a trifle too narrow in proportion to 
the shoulders; but the greatest discrep- 
ancy is that between the figure itself and 
the head. Though in its general out- 
lines the latter is well shaped, in details 
it shows certain peculiarities which sug- 
gest a distinctly more primitive stage 
of art than the body. The ears are de- 
cidedly archaic in form, and are placed 
too high on the head. The hair, instead 
of being treated with the freedom which 
a study of the body would lead us to ex- 
pect, is a solid mass, like a close-fitting 
cap, and the individual hairs or locks are 
not even indicated by incised lines. This 
method of treatment is not unusual in 
marble heads of the period, where it is 
explained by the assumption that the 
sculptor left the details to be finished 
by the painter. No such explanation is 
possible here, however, and the omission 
is difficult to account for, though it was 
evidently intentional, as there is no trace 
of incised lines on any part of the skull. 
The eyes, with their heavy, strongly de- 
fined lids, also suggest a more primitive 
art, and the chin appears unnaturally 
long in relation to the rest of the face. 

Now these shortcomings are not ac- 
cidental; they are well recognized char- 
acteristics which will give this statuette 
especial importance to students of Greek 
art, since they prove it to be a work of 
what is known as the "period of tran- 
sition/' one of the most interesting per- 
iods in the history of Greek sculpture. 
At that time the sculptors, like the rest 



of the race, were just coming into the 
consciousness of their power, of the truth 
of the ideals which they had held from 
the beginning; they were making the 
final struggles to free themselves from 
the restraints of archaism, and to carry 
their ideals to a perfect expression. 
This period began with the first years of 
the fifth century B. C, and the sculptors, 
like the people about them, probably 
gained their greatest impetus from the 
battle of Marathon (490 B. C.), when 
Greece received the first unmistakable 
proof that her civilization was superior 
to that of the Orient. The develop- 
ment of sculpture in the years that 
followed was astonishingly rapid. We 
can follow, almost from year to year, 
the movement by which one archaic 
trait after another disappeared, until 
at the end of the next generation abso- 
lute freedom had been attained. 

The surviving works of the earlier half of 
this period of transition are extremely rare. 
Even the famous group of the Tyran- 
nicides in Naples, which is one of the 
principal sources of our knowledge of its 
characteristics, is but a Roman copy; and 
therefore any addition to our stock of 
material illustrating it is of exceptional 
value, especially when, like our statuette, 
this addition is unquestionably the original 
work of a master hand. The characteris- 
tics which have been described above show 
that the date of the statuette cannot be 
far from the year 480, but the school in 
which it originated is less easy to determine. 
At that time the sculptors of Athens were 
starting out in a new direction. During 
the second half of the sixth century they 
had been entirely influenced by the sculp- 
tors of the Ionic schools, whose predilection 
was for rich and flowing draperies and 
elaboration of details. During the latter 
part of the same period, however, a 
group of sculptors in the Peloponnesos, 
notably at Argos, had been developing 
an art with sterner, more severe ideals, 
in which the representation of the nude 
male figure was the most attractive prob- 
lem. At about the beginning of the fifth 
century, the Athenians began to learn 
from them also. The tradition that 
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Hageladas, the master of the school of 
Argos, was the teacher of Pheidias and 
Myron is an illustration of the influence 
which that school had upon the Attic. 
The sculptors of Athens were quick to 
assimilate what they learned from this 
new source, and began to modify their 
older forms and aspirations accordingly. 
In his Sculpture attique avant Phidias, 
(pp. 353-386) M. Henri Lechat makes 
a most suggestive analysis of the char- 
acteristics which show the influence of 
Doric sculpture at this period upon that 
of Athens, and lays due stress upon two 
peculiarities which are to be noticed in 
our statuette. One of these is the 
strongly marked eyelids alluded to above, 
with the sinking of the eyeball between 
them, in contrast to the thin lids and the 
projecting eyes of earlier Attic works; 
and the other is the shape of the mouth, 
which though still somewhat archaic, 
has lost the archaic smile, and has the 
corners turned down even more than 
would be natural. "In designing the 
mouth, as well as the eye, he (the sculp- 
tor) has gone a little beyond his aim, 
and has imposed upon himself for the 
future the necessity of taking no step 
backward." As M. Lechat says, the 
adoption of Doric principles by Attic 
sculptors makes it difficult to distinguish 
the work of one from the other at that 
precise period, especially with the very 
scanty material of the former which has 
yet been brought to light. In our 
statuette we may regard as Doric the 
features just noted, and possibly also the 
massive character of the shoulders and 
the large size of the leg muscles, which 
may have been, though we do not know, 
a characteristic of the school of Argos 
under Hageladas that survived in the 
athletic figures of Polykleitos, where it 
is quite marked. On the other hand 
the treatment of the face finds sufficient 
analogies in the sculptures of Athens; 
the general sense of vitality and anima- 
tion in the figure are distinctly Attic, 
and the statue which it most resembles in 
its general characteristics, the Harmo- 
dios of the Tyrannicides, is an Athenian 
work, so that the probability seems to be 



in favor of an Attic origin for the statu- 
ette. 

To explain the action which the artist 
intended to represent, a word about 
the game of diskos-th rowing will be neces- 
sary. This, which was one of the most popu- 
lar of the Greek athletic sports, consisted in 
throwing a disk the greatest possible dis- 
tance in a given direction, the distance 
being measured to the point where the 
disk first touched the ground. The 
diskos was usually if not always of metal, 
sometimes slightly lenticular in shape, 
but more frequently, if we may judge 
from the representations of it, perfectly 
flat, as we see it here. Its size appears 
to have varied considerably, but what 
the regulations were governing this vari- 
ance we do not know. As in modern 
base-ball pitching, everything depended 
upon the manner of the throw. For this 
two requisites were of prime necessity, 
first that every muscle of the body should 
be in a perfect state of development, 
combining strength with agility, and 
second that the swing of the body should 
be such as to give the utmost possible 
impetus when the diskos was released, 
for the body was made to act like a 
spring-gun. 

Greek art has left us an abundance of 
illustrations of this swing, in sculpture and 
in vase-paintings, representing it in differ- 
ent stages. Attempts to interpret all these 
as different stages of one and the same 
throw have resulted in confusion, but 
Mr. E. Norman Gardiner has recently 
published an essay, in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies (Vol. XXVII, 1907, pp. 
1 ff.), which has done much to clarify 
the subject. Among other things he shows 
convincingly that different athletes must 
have had different methods of starting the 
throw, though it may be said that in one 
point they seem to have agreed, namely, 
that in the swing the arc followed was al- 
ways nearly vertical, instead of the hori- 
zontal arc which has been adopted by mod- 
ern athletes in the revival of the game. He 
finds it possible to differentiate the extant 
representations into three distinct me- 
thods of throwing. In the first the 
athlete started in the position of the 
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statue known as the Standing Disko- 
bolos, in the Vatican, the right foot for- 
ward, the toes clutching the ground, and 
the diskos held down at arm's length 
in the left hand. From this position it 
was carried sharply forward to about the 
level of the shoulder, where it was passed 
to the right hand, and then the thrower 
swung back to the position of Myron's 
Diskobolos, from which the swing for- 
ward and the throw-off were made with a 
vigorous advance movement of the left 
foot. In the second method the start 
was made with the diskos "in both hands, 
but low down, and with the arms close to 
the body. From this position it could 
be swung up with both hands to a level 



with the head. In this type the left leg 
is already advanced." The third method, 
which has the chief interest in our present 
study, began with the athlete holding the 
diskos above the shoulder in the left 
hand, the arm sharply bent, the right 
foot forward and clutching the ground 
as in the first. He then pushed it high 
above his head, there passed it to the 
right hand, and then followed the swing 
back into the position of Myron's Disko- 
bolos, the rest of the throw being as 
above described. This gives us the ex- 
planation of our figure. It represents an 
athlete just starting to throw the diskos 
in the third of the methods described by 
Gardiner. E. R. 
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